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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford ind New Haven Railroad. Number of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLe CommuNISM 
or CompLex MArriaGg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per y, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘heir Communities are 
families, as distinctly | ded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the e and protection of the 
women and children of the Cc ity. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These C ities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder thefr work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Walliugford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 























REPENTANCE. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

HE word of Jesus Christ and the apos- 

tles to the people was, Repent. And 
there can be no doubt that the old-fashioned 
road of repentance is still the way of salva- 
tion. We enter the gate now, as of old, by re- 
fusing superficial righteousness, and turning 
the heart toward God in true sorrow for pre- 
vious neglect, ingratitude and obtuseness. It 
is by this that our spirits are refined and har- 
monized to love ; by this that they are made 
meek and lowly enough to enter into the cir- 
culation of Christ. By repentance his life 
takes effect upon us, breaks down our egotism, 
and assimilates us to his body, making us ac- 
cretions to himself. 


Repentance may be defined to be the feeling 
of grief and humility, and the action consequent 
on that feeling, arising from the discovery of 
debts owing by us that we were not aware of— 
debts which, instead of paying as we ought to 
have done, we have repaid with abuse. A 
really honorable, sensitive heart, such as God’s 
spirit inspires, cannot bear to be ungratefully 
in debt. It longs to pay its obligations, and 
especially must be in agony when it discovers 
that instead of dding so it has abused its cred- 
itor. 


This operation of repentance was illustrated 
on the day of Pentecost, when the Jews whom 
Peter addressed found out the character of 
him whom they had slain. When they were 
made to see that Jesus was the best man 
among them, that in crucifying him they had 
destroyed one who was an example of right- 
eousness, and who had done them nothing but 
good, they were pricked tothe heart. The 
conviction of ingratitude was overwhelming 
and their conversion was complete. 


Now it may not be easy for us to bring 
home the facts which produced repentance in 
the Jews with the same vividness of applica- 
tion which they felt. We have not personally 
crucified Christ as that generation did, and it 
may be difficult for us to make out a practical 
connection between us and those who did cru- 
cify him, such as to give us the force of their 
conviction for the crime. Yet since we know 
that the sin of the world is a unit—the work 
of a common spirit of evil—mankind must 
hold themselves partners with the Jews in ow- 
ing the debt of Christ’s wrongs and death. 


Aside from this, however, there is a way in 
which repentance may be brought to bear in 
this age, in a manner almost as powerful as it 
did in the apostolic time. Let it be demon- 
strated, as it may be, that the personal influ- 
ence of Jesus Christ is the cause of all this 
great development of civilization that is going 


; on around us—that he is, silently and secretly, 
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the great master who is unfolding the sciences, 
who is the inventor of railroads and telegraphs 
and all the improvements in which the modern 
world glories ; let it be shown, as it will be 
shown, that he is the originator of this grand 
march of progress ; and then the prophets of 
the theme may turn upon mankind and say, See 
what you have been doing in your unbelief! See 
what neglect and contempt you have thrown up- 
on your instructor and leader! See how you 
have gloried in the attainments he gives, as if 
they"were your own ; and how your petty schools 
of science have distinguished themselves as 
much for their infidelity as for their discoveries ! 
Suppose this and more to be said, with such 
proof that men could not escape the edge of it. 
The effect would be, I think, a great repent- 
ance and a mourning for Christ, as a mother 
mourns for her dead first-born. The world 
would thus see that it has crucified its best 
friend by unbelief, as cruelly now as was done 
by the Jews and soldiers in ancient times. 

I have not any doubt that the very man (if 
we may so speak), whom the scientific world 
have fought, for instance, with their theory of 
geology, has been the teacher of geology—the 
discoverer to men of all the truth there is in it. 
It is his spirit that has been modestly illumin- 
ating the world with reference to this science 
and patiently teaching men while they did ‘not 
recognize it, but turned his very teaching 
against him. The same facts are true in re- 
spect to medicine. He has taught whatever is 
valuable in the medical schools, and then the 
science he has communicated has been used to 
cast ridicule on his spiritual theory of the 
cause and cure of disease. 

The method of God in bringing men to re- 
pentance, is to do them good, and continue 
patiently to do them good, until at last they 
discover who is their benefactor, and realize 
that they have been evil and unthankful to the 
Being that brooded over them in mercy and 
kindness. ‘Those who attain repentance are 
taught by Christ to co-operate in this method 
with God ; i. e., to do good themselves to all 
classes, that they may be like their Father in 
heaven, “who maketh his sun to rise on the 
evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on the 
just and on the unjust.” We are to go on 
showing mercy, seeking the good of men, and 
thus making materials for conviction, and wait 
patiently till the truth is discloséd and people 
find to their astonishment that they have been 
abusing the hand that blessed them and was 
stretched out to save them. That will make 
repentance. Then people will be pricked to the 
heart and a softening of the spirit will come on, 
by which they will part company with the 
hardness of the devil and join themselves to 
the softness of heaven. That transition is call- 
ed “repentance unto life.” 
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REPOSE OF CHARACTER. 
[Selected from G. Ww. N.’s Writings. ] 

EPOSE is an inward condition for which 

we may well strive. We conceive of it 
as the consummation of the spiritual man. It 
is a state of perfect attention to God. - The 
great obstruction to this state of attention con- 
sists in the atheistic, unorganized action of 
our passional nature. Every separate passion 
needs to be converted to the knowledge and 
love of God, as much as there needs a conver- 
sion of the moral nature. The mistake of the 
old church was in being contented with the 
primary, partial conversion, which brought the 
moral man only into a state of worship, while 
the passions were overlooked, or for the time 
put to sleep. But there was no security in 
this ; there was, on the other hand, a certainty 
of life-long double-mindedness and defeat.— 
With us, that work of conversion is carried 
through the whole nature. By the coércion of 
suffering, by ‘the conviction of reason, and 
finally by the omnipotent charm of God, every 
thirst and passion is made to bow and take in 
the light and life of his presence. So he has 
our whole attention—the passions are organ- 
ized into one chorus of harmonious worship, 
and the miserable train of godless wants and 
loves and burdens and responsibilities that op- 
press the heart, gives place to undisturbable 
repose. 

We have spoken of the conversion of the 
affections in general, which forms the condition 
of repose. <A hankering for action is the gen- 
eric and inclusive term for all the other passions. 
It is the last-reached evil—the ultimate pole of 
the uncivilized character. 

An additional word may be said of the in- 
fluence of this attainment, as it regards action 
itself, and energy of character. If the idea of 
repose seems to the ordinary mind inconsistent 
with vigorous exertion and accomplishment, it 
is because persons have no proper conception 
of the thing spoken of. ‘To us it seems identi- 
cal with the perfection of energy and success 
in execution. The stillness of a thunder-cloud 
is no evidence of imbecility there. So of the 
forces in human nature; the lions are tamed, 
but they are set free. Their gnawing, sup- 
pressed savagery, is converted into beneficent, 
uncaged strength. And vastly more than this, 
they wife in the enthusiasm of loyalty, and are 
in a position to receive the inspiration and 
blessing of a loyal universe. No man knows 
of what he is capable until he has gained the 
conscious repose which waits on inspiration. 


BE CHEERFUI. 


HEART in which the peace of God reigns, 
that is ready to meet with thankfulness and 
joy every change of experience, believing that 
“all things work together for good to them that 
love God,” is always cheerful. Every cloud 
is “ silver-lined,” and the sun is hid behind it 
ready to burst out at some unexpected moment, 
apparently all the more beautiful for having 
been obscured for a time from our sight. 
Ability to control one’s attention is a great 
promoter of cheerfulness; for it enables us to 
seek God in a way that attracts into our hearts 
his Spirit and causes us to act with the wisdom 





of inspiration, so that we make fewer mistakes, 
and therefore have less cause for regret and self- 
condemnation; and besides the consciousness 
of acting under high impulses, hightens every 
enjoyment. 

If we begin every day with the prayer, “Lord 
what wilt thou have me to do?” and then do the 
work laid out for us in a spirit of simple obe- 
dience, business becomes a pleasute instead of 
a toil ; and if we go about it cheerfully, we do 
all we are called upon to do without hurry or 
fret and meet our companions in labor in a spir- 
it that makes them feel we are helpers to them. 
No matter if we do get tired sometimes, the 
bright, buoyant spirit within soon rests us, and 
we start on again with renewed vigor. At the 
end of the day we feel bright and happy even 
if we have had some cross to bear. The con- 
sciousness of doing God’s will always brings 
with it peace and rest. 

God loves a cheerful countenance. It makes 
him feel that we appreciate his good will toward 
us, that we are quick to see his purposes and 
ready with all our hearts to fulfill them. He 
has surrounded us with every thing that is 
beautiful and good, and there is nothing in the 
way of taking into our hearts full draughts of 
his goodness and love. 

Then, be cheerful. No matter what betides, 
there is a ray of sunlight somewhere. God 
never hides his face from us, he is always near; 
always ready to answer to our call. He some- 
times tries our trust in him by placing us in 
circumstances where, if we lose our hold on 
faith, gloom and darkness will overshadow us, 
and the sunshine of his love will be hid from us; 
but we may be sure that he will make the way 
to happiness as easy for us as he can consist- 
ently with our salvation, & b. WN. 

OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 

XV. 


. BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 


HE breaking up of the Brooklyn Community, 

which occurred during the year 1854, forms 
another conspicuous epoch in our recollections of 
the past. One morning in the month of October, 
1854, Mr. S. R. Leonard, foreman of the Brooklyn 
printing-office, arrived at Oneida, bringing with 
him a proposition that the Brooklyn family should 
return to Oneida with the press the coming winter, 
provided that accommodations could be made for 
them, and everything got in readiness to com- 
mence the next volume of the CIRCULAR here. 
Although taken by surprise, it is hardly ne- 
cessary to say that the O. C. received this 
proposition with great joy, anda reply was soon 
returned to Brooklyn in the affirmative. So the 
work of preparation went on; a large and pleas- 
ant printing-office was fitted up in the Mill, and 
sleeping rooms were remodeled and arranged so 
as to suit the convenience of all who might come. 
On the 8th of December, 1854, the first detach- 
ment, a company of twelve persons, left Brooklyn 
for Oneida, arriving in the night. A week or 
ten days afterward the rest of the Brooklyn family 
arrived, with the exception of two or three per- 
sons, who joined the Community at Wallingford. 
The meeting of friends was a joyful one; and in 
fact the merging of the Brooklyn family into the 
Oneida family ex masse had an electrical effect, 
and stimulated all to cultivate brotherly love and 
whatever would make a happy home. 


At the close of the volume the readers of the 
CIRCULAR were apprised of the intended change 





in the following language: “We shall employ the 
short vacation this year in removing our press 
and printing materials to Oneida, where, after a 
few weeks, we expect to resume our regular issues. 
We have no very definite plan for the future, but 
we expect God’s plan concerning us will develop 
as fast as is necessary. We are well assured that 
our present move is in the right direction. In 
leaving the city, we seem to hear a voice like that 
of old—‘ Come out of her my people ’—and all the 
signs that are open to our discernment indicate a 
gathering storm of trouble and wrath hanging over 
the nation, and particularly these great city cen- 
ters of iniquity. In face of the separation and 
discord around us we concentrate.” 

These words seem almost prophetic, when we 
connect them with the events that followed. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1855, while the united Oneida 
and Brooklyn families were rejoicing in their 
strength to overcome evil, the city of Brooklyn 
was visited by a pestilence, the yellow fever ; 
and Willow-Place, secluded as it had always 
seemed, did not escape. Indeed, the desolator 
singled out its victims from beneath the very roof 
of our former home. Strange Providence ! 

During the first winter after the Brooklyn arrivals, 
business at the shops did not demand the atten- 
tion and time of the men, so much as now. We 
were able to carry out such a programme as the 
following, without inconvenience: After break- 
fast, the whole family attended Bible-game for 
half an hour, after which they went to their various 
employments for the forenoon. Dinner at twelve. 
From one till two all hands joined a bee for 
sewing on carpet-bags (then our most lively busi- 
ness) or braiding palm-leaf hats, as the case might 
be. At two all separated to their various occu- 
pations until the supper hour ,at six o’clock. At 
a quarter to seven the bell rang for classes in 
grammar, spelling, geography, arithmetic, philoso- 
phy, etc. These generally lasted until a quarter 
to eight. Once a week, in place of the classes, 
a lecture was given in the parlor on some.subject 
of interest, as physiology, geology, grammar or 
the like. Sunday afternoon a meeting was held 
from two to three. These were continued until 
some time in the month of March. 


As we have mentioned the Bible-game as one 
of the Community ordinances, we will endeavor to 
give an account of its history among us. The 
game started at Wallingford Community, whence 
it soon circulated in the other Communities, and 
as early as the Spring of 1854, was in the “full 
tide of successful experiment.” The object of it 
was to familiarize persons with the Bible, and, as 
some one said, “enable them to invariably tell the 
book, chapter and verse when any passage is read.” 
The game, when first introduced, was conducted 
in the following manner : 


“We arranged ourselves ina circle, forming a 
class as in school. Two or three of the best read- 
ers were appointed to take turns in the office of 
master. The master opened the Testament at 
random with the point of a knife, and reading the 
first verse that met his eye, called on the head of 
the class to tell what book it was in. If the answer 
was correct, the master said, ‘ Righ/,’ and opened 
again, and put a new verse to the next in the class. 
If the answer was not right, he said, ‘ 7he next, 
and ‘ The next, and so on until the answer was 
correct. Then he went on as before.” This 
was one method; another was to practice on sin- 
gle books ; for instance, the book of Matthew was 
given out as the lesson, and all were much en- 
gaged in preparing for the trial. Even the chil- 
dren went over evegy chapter, and took note of 
eath verse minutely. The 1st chapter might be 
called the ‘“‘Genealogy chapter;” the 2d, the 
“Herod and Egypt chapter; ” the 3d, the “John 
the Baptist chapter; the 4th, the “Temptation 
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chapter ;” the roth, the “ Apostle’s chapter ;” the 
13th, the “ Parable chapter, and soon. When we 
had labeled each chapter in this way, as well as 
we could in our own minds, we were prepared to 
refer any verse that was proposed to one of these 
general departments, just as a merchant knows, 
when a certain piece of calico is called for, that he 
shall find it on the calico range of shelves. But 
each one found out his own best way to learn. 
Various methods suited various minds. 


A writer after describing the game, added—“ If 
competition and penalties are wanted to give 
piquancy to the sport, the various methods usual 
in schools or parties may be employed. You may 
have a head and foot to the class, and the one that 
answers right may ‘go above’ those that answer 
wrong. Or you may ‘choose up’ as they used to 
do in the old-fashioned spelling-schools. Or you 
may appoint judges, and when one answers wrong 
let him be judged according to the custom in par- 
ties. Or you may invent new methods. Our 
fashion sometimes has been to give out two or 
three corns or counters to each person in the cir- 
cle, and have it for the rule that as often as one 
misses an answer, he shall put a counter in a box 
in the midst of the party. When the questioning 
is finished (which in this case should go round 
only so many times as there are counters given to 
each), those who have lost are to draw from a box 
containing the names of all in the party, as many 
critics as they have lost counters. The _per- 
sons drawn are to criticise the drawers, or ‘judge’ 
them in any fashion old or new. Some of these 
methods may be used occasionally, to give variety, 
and make amusement for the children. But I am 
inclined to think that, in general, competition and 
penalties will not be needed to make this exercise 
attractive.” 

Another variation of the game is thus described 
by a member of the Wallingford Community : 

After our usual Bible-game this morning, we 
had another exercise which proved entertaining. 

A. having fixed in his mind upon some book of 
the Bible, the rest of the circle tried to find out 
which book it was by asking him questions. 

“Ts it in the Old or New Testament ?” said B. 

_ “In the New.” 

“What is the principal subject of the book?” 
said another. 

“It is an exhortation book, I should say.” 

“Ts it First of Peter?” 

“No.” 

“Does it speak of the Second Coming of 
Christ ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Does it have much to say about love ?” 

“Not a great deal.” 

“Tt can’t be either of John’s epistles then.” 

“ Does it say much about the lusts of the flesh ?” 

“Not much, but somewhat.” 

“Ts it Galatians ?” 

“No.” 

“Does it mention the subject of the resurrec- 
tion?” 

“ No.” 

“TItis not Philippians, then.” 

“Ts it Ephesians ?” 

“ No.” 

“Does it say much about works ?” 

“ No.” ¥ 

“Is Paul’s name mentioned frequently in it?” 

“ No.” 

“Is it mentioned more than once ?” 

“T think not.” 

“Does it say anything about the ‘heavens be- 
ing on fire,’ and the elements melting with fervent 
heat ?” 

“It does speak of a fiery time, I believe.” 

“TI know now: it is 2d Peter.” 





“ Yes—that is right.” 

This tests our general knowledge of the Bible 
pretty well. There is no limit to the variations 
we may have in our Bible studies. 


This game possessed many advantages—it not 
only familiarized all with the Bible in a new and 
interesting way, but afforded an opportunity for 
old and young to mingle together in its study. 
While all others found it necessary to give diligent 
attention to each lesson in order to answer cor- 
rectly, Mr. Noyes, from his previous knowledge of 
the Bible, and without reading over the appointed 
lesson, seldom failed to give at once, the book, 
chapter and verse of the passage read, and to indi- 
cate its locality in the Polyglott Bible he had always 
used. While we were often astonished at his 
wonderful memory of the Bible, it incited us to re- 
newed perseverance in acquainting ourselves with 
the same. 


The Bible-game continued popular for several 
years, but was discontinued for other studies, and 
although the Bible has since been studied, that 
particular method has not been pursued. We are 
not yet without hope, that it may sometime be re- 
vived. 

A VISIT TO THE RAPPITES. 
I. 
BY ALFRED BARRON. 


MAN wishing to visit the German Separa- 
A tists at Economy, can leave Pittsburgh by 
the Fort Wayne and Chicago Railway, keeping 
along the right bank of the Ohio, which here runs 
northwesterly for some thirty miles as if it wanted 
to find the great lakes. Pittsburgh behind him— 
that amazing town wedged into an angle between 
two rivers, and held there by a steep hill as by a 
plug; flanked on either hand by another town, 
each of which is squeezed in between a river and a 
hill, honey-combed by the coal-miners ; the whole 
belted and dotted with hundreds of iron-mills and 
glass-factories which make the night lurid with 
flame and the days dark with an everlasting cano- 
py of smoke. Leaving Pittsburgh and its tens of 
thousands of sooty workmen, you glide past rich 
men’s cottages and mansions, across rich pieces of 
alluvium and along the base of hills covered with 
trees and vineyards. Eighteen miles away you 
get out at Economy. Here under a high bank 
clothed with locust trees is a little Gothic box 
which serves for a railway station. In the river 
beneath are half a dozen coal barges. On one 
side of the station there is a paved road leading 
up the bank to the village above ; on the other there 
is a long stairway for pedestrians. 

The village, consisting of some two hundred 
buildings, is regularly laid out. Three narrow streets 
stretch along the river and five or six others cross 
them. Between it and the Ohio, which is a hun- 
dred feet below, there is a long shady boulevard. 
At one corner of the town next the river there is 
a great woolen-mill; it has been idle for a long 
time. At the other corner there is the cotton-fac- 
tory. This is now partly used for a home flouring- 
mill. These mills are stately and show that the 
Community once had a great energy in manufac- 
tures. The saw-mill and lumber-yards are at anoth- 
ther corner, while the barns, sheds, granaries, 
stables and yards are at a fourth corner. The 
church and tavern are near the center of the vil- 
lage. The Rapp House and garden are opposite 
the church. They occupy the greater part of one 
square. Social Hall—a large brick building just 
across the way from the Rapp House—is on the 
corner of another square ; it was built, as its name 
implies, to accommodate the society during their 
solemn festivities when they all ate together. The 
lower story was once used for a museum of natu- 
ral history, which was given up years ago and sold. 
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The dwelling-houses are small two-story build- 
ings, scarcely more than twenty feet square, some 
of brick, some of wood, all of one pattern as near 
as can be, substantially built and without the least 
show of anything like beauty of design. They 
stand plump up to the line of thé street like the 
stores in a city. They have neither front-yards 
nor front-doors. This I presume is symbolical of 
something. The people enter their houses from a 
side door which opens into a yard communicating 
with the street, out-houses and gardens. The 
town would be as tiresome as a factory village were 
it not for the irregularity of the great mills, and 
the quaint roofs of the village inn, the Hall and the 
Rapp House; this, like the tavern, is made in- 
teresting by a number of wings, piazzas and pro- 
jections. It has an air of solidity and power such 
as you often feel when near some old country-man- 
sion. The center-most houses are inhabited, while 
many of the outer ones are empty. The central 
squares are planted with vegetables, fruits and 
flowers, and nicely kept; the others are in grass 
and mown. The streets are grass-grown and kept 
in order with a scythe. The main one has brick 
side-walks ; the one used for a public road has a 
paved carriage way. Qld, substantial, homely, the 
whole town still has the look of good repair ; 
grape vines are planted by the sides of all the 
buildings and trained in the spaces between the 
upper and lower windows ; no neater vine-dressing 
was ever seen. George Rapp was a trainer of 
vines before he became a trainer of men, and I 
could believe that these vines were one of his 
finger-marks. Various shade-trees have taken the 
place of the mulberries that grew in the streets 
when the town was engaged in silk-culture. 


The farm at Economy embracing not far from 
three thousand acres of land, stretches along the 
Ohio three or more miles, and back from it almost 
half as far. For a quarter of a mile back from 
the river it is quite level ; another quarter of a mile 
it slopes gently to the west ;_ then you come to the 
hills which are steep and well-rounded, given to 
grain-fields, orchards, meadows, and_ pastures 
ankle-deep with white clover, and all well-shaded 
by the finest of oak, maple, bass-wood and tulip. 
Back of these hills are the Community wood-lands. 
From here you look down on the village, and on 
the placid Ohio, across to the opposite hills which 
show patches of grain on their tops and bits of clift 
among the trees on their steep sides. Looking 
down on the Rappite farm you might call it a By- 
path Meadow; looking far down the course of the 
river you might fancy you were having a view 
among the Delectable Mountains. 

The Economites say their land at New Harmony 
was more productive than this here, but not so 
pleasant and wholesome. On their farm as in their 
village, you are everywhere surrounded by the signs 
of foresight and painstaking. Springs carefully 
fenced off from the cattle ; fences one board high- 
er than the Gentiles make ; storm-houses in every 
large field for the men to run to when it rains. 
One has far to go who seeks a fairer, sweeter do- 
main—one so roomy and _ yet so well-bounded like 
a little world by itself. But do not be misled by 
a passion for rich lands. The Rappites are not. 
They know that a community. cannot thrive by 
farming. 

The history of this society—how it sprung from 
a revival in Wirtemberg, and found a leader in 
George Rapp; how he led it to America; estab- 
lished it at Harmony, Pennsylvania; set up com- 
munism of property and abolished marriage; led 
it to New Harmony, Indiana, where it became 
rich; led it back to Economy, where it has be- 
come more than rich; how it lost its first leader 
and found another ; how it lost this one and then 
found still another; how it has gone down in num- 





bers while it has gone up in wealth—this is all told 
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by. the Rev. Aaron Williams, by Mr. Noyes in 
his “ American Socialisms,” and by the “ Cyclope- 
dia.” 





The principle upon which the journalism of to- 
day is conducted has for its first and highest aim 
pecuniary success, and to the accomplishment 
of this end it is ready to subordinate all considera- 
tions of honor, duty and fair-dealing. It is clearly 
no longer a matter of concern to the great daily 
paper whether its contents are inimical to the 
interests of the state or afflict the citizen, if only 
they will aid to give it a sensational reputation and 
add to its coffers. The religion of the present- 
day journalist is summed up in the single word 
“news,” and to the service of this one idea he 
bends all his energies with the ardent zeal of a 
bigot. Conscience is silenced, or satisfied by 
plausible excuses, if it ventures to pronounce a 
protest against an unworthy act, until at last it be- 
comes educated to accept as legitimate prey all 
that contributes to the insatiable greed for news. 
The most valuable journalist is he who has the 
largest appetite for and the greatest ability in news- 
getting, and with whom no considerations, per- 
sonal or general, are permitted to interfere with the 
full employment of the means at his command. 
Undeniably, the growth of this quality in journal- 
ism has done a great and valuable work alike for 
the newspaper and for popular instruction, but 
when exercised without check or restraint there is 
danger of its doing injury and wrong, and becom- 
ing a serious annoyance both to public and private 
interests. In the zealous rivalry of the great 
papers in this department there is a continual 
tendency to run into excess, and there is hardly a 
day that some leading paper does not overreach 
the limits of duty and propriety. Such a tendency 
is not to be encouraged, especially when it invites 
to deception and falsehood.—Printing Gazette. 
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COMMUNISM NOT STRAITENED BY FORMS. 


BY THEO. L. PITT. 


HE manifestation of the Community spirit 

does not depend on the gathering of large 
numbers into Community families. It finds a field 
for action wherever “two or three” believe in 
Christ. It can adapt itself to any outward social 
form. Husband and wife, brothers and sisters, in 
the common monogamous family can be mediums 
of it, and in their unity and harmony illustrate 
the order of heaven. There is nothing in the form 
of polygamy necessarily antagonistic to the free 
action of the Community spirit. Forms are non- 
essential. The spirit that possesses them, and 
works under their limitations, is everything. If the 
Community spirit finds abiding entrance into men 
and women, it can mold or bend their social 
and governmental forms to its own use. It is, like 
Paul in adaptability: “Though I be free from all 
men, yet have I made myself the servant of all. 
that I might gain the more. And unto the Jews I 
became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews; to 
them that are under the law, as under the law, that 
I might gain them that are under the law; to them 
that are without law, as without law (being not 
without law to God, but under the law to Christ), 
that I might gain them that are without law. 
To the weak I became as weak, that I might gain 
the weak: Jam made all things to all men, that 
I might by all means save some.” So of Commu- 
nism, it goes wherever it can find hearts to listen 
and to love and welcome it. It waits not for the 
change of outward circumstance and condition. It 
will come wherever it is sought; to the pioneer, 
the lumberman, the family—monogamous or po- 
lygamous—to the church, to the nation. Its 





final action upon those who receive it may change or 
obliterate all the various forms and institutions 
in which they are outwardly bound. But it does 
not demand that these shall be transformed or 
destroyed as a precedent condition to its coming. 
These are but as clouds on to-day’s sky which 
the sunshine of Communism will permeate and 
disperse. For this the Community spirit 

——‘‘ Waits as waits the sky, 

Until the clouds go by, 

Yet shines serenely on 

With an eternal day, 

Alike when they are gone 

And when they stay ” 


Let the friends of Communism now think that 
far-fetched, new conditions are not at present 
needed. New and great Community families are 
not now needed. But the spread of the Commu- 
nity spirit in the world just as it is, is the first 
and paramount need of the time. In this work 
every one can help where he is— 

By becoming a thorough Bible Communist in 
heart and life-purpose ; . 

By helping his family to become Bible Commy- 
nists ; ¥ 

By helping his friends to become Bible Com- 
munists. 

Bible Communism is simply organic Christian 
Revivalism, having for its basis present and se- 
cure salvation from sin, through faith in Jesus 
Christ. Its reception into the heart and charac- 
ter, makes men and women magnetic mediums 
of the revival spirit. It turns persons to self-im- 
provement, and will conquer the world by mani- 
festing its presence in the common, every-day 
life and business of those who love it. 


STIRPICULTURAL. 





The idea of race-culture has taken firm hold of 
public attention. Believers and disbelievers in the 
Darwinian hypothesis alike recognize and proclaim 
its unspeakable importance. The right to be born 
well will soon be asserted as the dearest of hu- 
man rights. It matters little whether man is de- 
scended from a monad or made outright, according 
to the good old Orthodox idea; that is a question 
of fact and theory about which there may properly 
be much discussion; but the subject of stirpi- 
culture is of immediate and practical interest. 
Every man of ordinary reflection acknowledges, to 
himself at least, that human beings should make 
as rapid and great improvement as the inferior ani- 
mals; and in most cases draws the natural infer- 
ence that if they do not it is because less science 
is brought to bear upon human than upon animal 
propagation. Those who think most deeply have 
the strongest convictions on this subject, and most 
earnestly arraign existing society and most fear- 
lessly expose its false conditions. Criticism now 
reaches the nursery and bed-chamber. As speci- 
mens of the stirpicultural talk that finds its way 
into the public press, take the following, which 
have just come to our notice : . 

HEREDITARY TRANSMISSION. 
(From Echoes of Nature.| 

There is to-day no better established fact, than 
that all progeny, vegetable or animal, takes its 
physical, mental and moral qualities from those 
which predominate in the parents during the peri- 
od of conception and gestation. 

The form, face, temper, disposition and constitu- 
tion are stamped at these periods on the offspring 
by parents. It is well known that all the secretions 
partake of both the general and particular states 
of body and mind ; and physicians often judge by 
them and so prescribe. 

It is also by closely observing this law of ani- 
mated nature, that agriculturists preserve the health 
and improve the breed of their animals. Passing 
strange, is it however, that this observation was 
never made applicable to the human species, where 
its application is more wanted. Yet soit is; we 
see every day very sensible people who are anx- 
iously attentive to preserve or improve the health 
and breed of their horses and cattle, at the same 








time entailing on their children, not only tainted 
blood and loathsome disease, but madness, folly 
and unworthy dispositions. 

Even those children so born, are not trained and 
developed so as to counteract the entailment, but 
left to grow as they can; and all this too in the 
face of treatment of cattle, and transpiring too 
when they cannot plead, being stimulated by ne- 
cessity or impelled by passion. Dr. Gregory 
graphically describes the influence of the parental 
stock in these words: “Parents frequently live 
over again in their offspring, for children certainly 
resemble their parents, not merely in countenance 
and bodily conformation, but in the genera] features 
of their minds, and in both virtues and vices. 

“Thus the imperious Claudian family long flour- 
ished in Rome, unrelenting, cruel and despotic ; it 
produced the merciless detestable tyrant Tiberius, 
and at length ended, after a course of six hundred 
years, in the bloody Caligula, Claudius and Agrip- 
pina, and then in the monster Nero.” 

CHILDHOOD AND MATERNITY. 
[By Mrs. Julia Ward Howe.] 

In the name of childhood I arraign the present 
basis of society. It allows no room for posterity. 
It does what it can to make childhood impossible. 
It educates men and women on such a basis of 
selfishness, poverty of spirit and greed of luxury, 
that the sacred results of parentage will be, not the 
fulfillment, but the destruction of their hopes.” The 
man who worships his own ease, and ranges all re- 
lations and circumstances around him in subordi- 
nation to his sovereign will and convenience—how 
shall he welcome the little mouth that comes, ask- 
ing bread and bringing none, the hands that will 
do mischief unless disciplined to use, the person- 
ality that will become a dangerous enemy if not 
tenderly trained into a loving friend? I know of 
a man, the possessor of large wealth, to whom two 
sons were born, and later, a daughter. When con- 
gratulated upon the birth of the latter, he replied in 
a complaining tone: “She has taken $100,000 
from each of her brothers.” Oh, human soul! oh 
gift of God! thus art thou estimated, thus des- 
pised! Truly, I can understand that Christ was 
born in a manger. But the stables of Newport 
and New York would, I fear, be too fine to give 
him any room to-day. I am far from wishing to 
declaim in favor of the millennium! God, who 
made the world to please himself did not make 
every man a St. John, nor every woman a loving 
Mary. I esteem and value the human variety, and 
would lose no shade of its precious and endless 
individualities. But 1 know when the most pros- 
perous and influential classes of society depart 
from its true type and model, and when the rude 
and ignorant fulfill, in the mere grossness of nature, 
those offices which should be ennobled by all the 
intelligence that education can give, and adorned 
by the true sense of beauty and of good. So the 
poor emigrant’s family multiplies, and the State in 
self-defense supplies schooling and training tor 
his children. The very rich man, too, may be glad 
to see his children increase. Every babe will be a 
new pomp to him—he can afford to endow them 
all, and dream out lucrative offices for his sons and 
wealthy marriages for his daughters. But these 
extremes leave a large class unmentioned. The 
very poor are scarcely those on whose production 
society wishes most to count; the very rich can 
never be numerous enough for us to rest on them 
the hopes of posterity. But the immense middle 
class, able to live with industry and economy, in 
grades from plainness to gentility—it is on them 
that we should be best entitled to count for recruit- 
ing the numbers and value of the human family. 
And it is this great class which in America be- 
comes most easily corrupted by pernicious example 
and insufficient doctrine. 


THE BEST SHOULD PROPAGATE. 

[From Mrs. Stowe’s ** My Wife and I,"’ in the Christian Union.]} 

“H’m!” said my uncle. “Well, I’m afraid then 
that she never will marry, and you certainly must 
grant that a woman unmarried remains forever un- 
developed and incomplete.” 

“ No more than aman,” said I. “A man who 
never becomes a father is incomplete in one great 
resemblance to the divine being. Yet there have 
been men with the element of fatherhood more 
largely developed in celibacy than most are in mar- 
riage. There was Fénelon, for instance, who was 
married to humanity. Every human being that he 
met held the place of a child in his heart. No in- 
dividual experience of fatherhood could make such 
men as he more fatherly. And in like manner 
there are women with more natural motherhood 
than many mothers. Such are to be found in the 
sisterhoods that gather together lost and orphan 
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children, and are their mothers in God. There are 
natures who do not need the development of mar- 
riage ; they know instinctively all it can teach them. 
But they aré found only in the rarest and highest 
regions.” 

“ Well,” said my uncle, “for every kind of exist- 
ence in creation God has made a mate, and the 
eagles that live on mountain tops, and fly toward 
the sun, have still their kindred eagles. Now, I 
think, for my part, that if Fénelon had married 
Madame Guyon, he would have had a richer and a 
happier life of it, and she would have gone off into 
fewer vagaries, and they would have left the church 
some splendid children, who might, perhaps, have 
been born without total depravity. You see these 
perfected specimens owe it to humanity to perpet- 
uate their kind.” 


COMMUNITY F$OURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—Those who read critically the snake story in 
the last journal, may have thought it showed some 
lack of ornithological lore ; for quails never nest 
“near the ground,” but always on the ground, and 
the young quails never remain in the nest, but 
always begin “picking for themselves” as soon 
as they escape trom the shell. 

—The Indians in this vicinity are quite ingenious 
and tasty in their own peculiar way, and we take 
pleasure in encouraging them to cultivate their 
artistic talent as well as in helping them to gain a 
livelihood. Our store, since its establishment, has 
gradually fallen into the way of buying many of the 
knick-knacks they manufacture, and at present 
keeps constantly on hand an assortment of cahes, 
bows and arrows, bead-work and baskets, all made 
by our dark-skinned neighbors. “Their baskets 
are the prettiest things they make, and on picnic 
days we almost always “drive a brisk trade” in 
them, and more or less so in their bead-work, bows 
and arrows and canes. 


—A visitor says that a friend of his has eaten 
our preserved fruit in Berlin, Prussia. 

—Raspberries are ripening. The weather has 
been so favorable that the crop promises to be a 
very fine one. 


—Our little cabinet of curiosities has lately 
received the addition of a very rare and elegant 
specimen of Swiss silk-weaving, the gift of a 
silk importer to a member of the O. C. The piece 
of silk or ribbon is sixteen inches long by six 
inches wide. The ground color is pearl white. 
The figures, lettering, etc., which have the nicety 
and finish of a steel engraving, are done in black. 
The central and largest portrait is that of the Em- 
peror William. His well known features are in 
admirable relief, and the expression is perfect. 
His head is surrounded by six others, that of the 
Crown Prince, Prince Frederick Charles, the Crown 
Prince of Saxony, and the three most famous 
members of his cabinet, Von Roon, Von Moltke, 
and Bismarck. These portraits are of the size of 
common photographs, and the weaving is so per- 
fect they might easily be mistaken for them. 
Above the heads is a group of allegorical figures. 
The central one represents Germany, with extended 
arms and wreaths of oak and laurel in either hand. 
At her right is a crowned yet mourning figure with 
an urn; on the left is History with her tablets. 
Above and around are banners and the national 
insignia. Shields and heraldic emblems are inter- 
woven. Wreaths of oak and laurel encircle the 
whole, and twine around the motto, “ Zur Erin- 
nereng die Deutsche Helden, 1870.”—To the mem- 
ory of the German Heroes, 1870. 


—The peacocks came to O. C. with the other 
fowls from Willow Place. While here they seem to 
have free range all over the farm, and their harsh 
cry is heard at intervals from “early morn to dewy 
eve.” One pleasant evening not long since, a 
couple of them chanced to stray over to the trestle, 





taking their position directly on the track just as 
the down train came thundering along. The en- 
gineer had to stop the train and do an astonish- 
ing amount of whistling before they were made to 
understand that they were not wanted there. 


—The bridge which crosses the creek south of 
us, on the other side of which our laundry is sit- 
uated, is impassable by teams just now. It is 
quite like an adventure to some of us to ford the 
creek, especially since the late rains ; the horses go 
splash, splash, through the water, which almost 
floods the bottom of the carriage, and to the women 
it seems more than possible that this muddy water 
conceals ever so many deep holes into which the 
horses may plunge at any moment. 

—Rosamond and Harriet counted our rose- 
bushes to-day, and find that we have 345, all in full 
bloom, which accounts for the sweet scent, like 
attar of roses, with which the air is pervaded. 
They also took note of the number of bushes there 
are of each variety. Of the Cericette there are 55, 
Hundred Leaf 53, Madame Laffay 33, Damask 20, 
Souvernir d’Age 19, Caroline de Sansal ro, Her- 
mosa 9, Gen. Jacqueminot 9, Moss Rose 5, and so 
on through 26 other varieties, including such names 
as Malmaison, Marguerite d’ Anjou, Baltimore Belle, 
Madame Flora, Dundee Rambler, etc., and also 
the more common kinds known as the Cabbage, 
the Blush, the Yellow, the White, the Button and 
the Sweet Brier. 

—The cool weather and rain of the past two 
weeks has lengthened out our strawberry crop, and 
now, by judicious picking, we expect to have, straw- 
berries many days yet. unless our plans are 
frustrated by the advent of continuous hot weather. 

— Wednesday, 28th.—Pleasant and summer-like. 
Two excursion parties here to-day. The largest 
was from Fulton and vicinity, consisting of about 
four hundred and sixteen people, the majority of 
whom belonged to the order of the Sons of Tem- 
perance, the projectors of the party. They reach- 
ed the O. C. Station at 11 45, in five coaches. 
Most of them brought their provisions with them 
and picniced on our grounds. At 1 30 we did our 
best to entertain them with a concert. The pic- 
nicers staid about our grounds until nearly five, 
and then took their seats in the cars, though it 
was six before the train left the station. The 
other excursion party was composed of about thirty 
couples from Earlville, arriving at 10 34, and leav- 
ing at 8. The whole number of visitors to-day, 
has been about five hundred and twenty-five, and 
we have had a busy day of it. 

“THE BABIES.” 

—How about the babies? We have heard about 
the lawn at O. C., the roses and the strawberries 
and the music, the work and the play, the school 
and the meeting, but what is an orchestra ina 
house compared with a crowing baby? and what 
are roses and strawberries compared with the kisses 
of cherub lips? Do tell us about the babies. 

Well you shall hear about the babies if you will. 
There are fourteen of them now under two years. 
The oldest is twenty-one months, the youngest is 
not so many days. Richard and Humphrey and 
Dorr are our walking trio, and Rutherford and 
Ruth and Pierrepont are our creeping trio. Felix 
and George W. sit alone on the floor. Dwight and 
Elinor and Agnes sit alone tied up in a little chair 
or pillowed on the bed. Holton and Berton do 
best lying down, but they are very ambitious to sit 
up; and to suit them exactly you must let them sit 
on one of your hands and lean their breasts on the 
other, and then if they can coax you by kicking to 
give their chair an up-and-down motion they are 
jubilant enough. Pa’s hands are nice for this kind 
of rocking-chair. Janette’s little peepers will 


scarcely bear the day-light, but she had a reception 
yesterday in the children’s dressing-room with the 
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curtains down, and everybody says she is the pret- 
tiest baby they ever saw. . 

Richard is our prodigy of obedience and order. 
He has H. A. N.’s blood in his veins and inherits 
a very nice sense of what is right, moral and artis- 
tic. He pushes Humphrey if Humphrey is a little 
dilatory in doing as he is bid. Humphrey is our 
talking prodigy. He can call almost everybody in 
the Community by name, and sometimes doubles 
on the titles, as Mister Grandpa, and Missis Aunt 
Harriet. His speeches are quoted every day.— 
Felix is a Hotspur for impetuosity. Pierrepont 
has got the head of a theologian—so says our 
phrenological authority. But we do not study the 
babies’ bumps much. They all have brains enough, 
and we are only careful that their hearts may be as 
well developed. 


Do you think, my dear woman, that these babies 
are all put into a pen and kept there huddled to- 
gether day and night, and never know their own 
mothers, as the story goes? Let me tell you better. 
You shall know where they all are. Richard and 
Humphrey and Dorr and Rutherford are put into 
the children’s house, as we say. Their mothers 
have given up the special care of them and gone 
into other business. The children’s house you 
know is one wing of thé family mansion, commun- 
icating with that by various passages in every story. 
The children’s house corps consists of one man 
and five women. Three of the latter there at pres- 
ent have children of their own among the rest.— 
One of them is the mother of Rutherford. One 
takes the general management. The others help. 
All are great-hearted, patient, motherly women. 
They are not burdened. They are not all on duty 
at the same time. Their care does not include all 
the wants of the children. They attend them at 
the table but have nothing to do with the prepara- 
tion of their food. They dress them but do not 
have to make or mend their clothes. They see to 
their getting up and going to bed, but do not have 
the chamber-work to do. The industries of the 
older children are overseen by other persons, and 
the school, musical instruction, etc., are in charge 
of other persons. Those who keep the children’s 
house have it for their care to make the children 
good, to mold their habits, to know where they 
are, and go in and out with them, giving them all 
suitable change and amusement, and attending to 
every littl€, incidental want. It is strictly parental 
care. : 

The East Room, which is the babies’ rogm in par- 
ticular, is large, high and airy—fronts on the 
south and east, and has a bay-window. There 
they have their playthings, their picture-books, 
blocks, wheels, tops, etc. There the other chil- 
dren come to play with them when permitted. 
There the other babies come when their mothers 
want to take them a-pleasuring. There is room on 
the floor for Pierrepont and Felix ; willow-baskets 
and lounges for the younger babies. Holton and 
Berton are never so pleased as when their mothers 
take them in there and let them watch the motions 
of the little ones on the floor. There the fathers 
come to see them, particularly after dinner, and 
there the mothers come at any hour. It is ridicu- 
lous to have to say it, but the natural relation is 
anything but extinguished. The babies donot love 
their parents less, but they love some of the rest of 
us just as well. 


Do you think it is cruel to put our babies into 
the children’s house at fourteen or fifteen months ? 
We pity a mother who has no such place for her 
child at that age. It is cruel sentimentally perhaps, 
but actually it is merciful. We have proved it over 
and over again, that the mother’s care is like hot- 
bed warmth, while the children’s house care is like 
the open air and sunshine; and that about four- 
teen months is the judicious time to transplant. 
Little Dorr teased his mother the best she could 
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do, but since he has been transplanted he has been 
as happy as the day is long. The very first day he 
laid down to his nap without a whimper, and went 
to sleep at night just so, and he never teases now. 
When a mother takes her child away for an hour, 
you should see how pleased it is to get back. The 
babies in the children’s house sleep with adults 
in different rooms. 


Now for the others. Ruth is with her mother in 
one of the rooms opening out of what we call the 
lower sitting-room, in the north wing, and isa 
beam of sunshine to the Aaditués of that quarter. 
Pierrepont is with his mother in a room on the 
south front of the west extension. He cansee the 
cars as they cross the trestle. Dwight is with his 
mother at Willow-Place. Sois Agnes. They have 
rooms for two babies there, and it is a nice place 
for them. (We repeat “with mother,” because it 
is impossible to be too explicit in regard to the dis- 
posal of our children; the misapprehensions are 
miraculous.) Elinor is in the second story over 
Pierrepont. George W. is in the second story of 
the new wing with windows looking east. Holton 
and Berton are in rooms adjoining on the first floor 
of the new wing, and Janette is in a room across 
the hall from Elinor. So you see these little well- 
springs of joy bubble up in all parts of the house. 

Mothers and babies are well—indeed they are in 
excellent health. The babies have never been 
sick only as they have ailed a little with teething. 
All together they have not given us a dozen watch- 
ful nights since they were born, not counting the 
first week. Not one of them has had a touch of 
the cholera infantum or anything of the kind. They 
are put into the bath-tub every day—the water not 
too cold. They are kept out-doors in pleasant 
weather. The mother’s milk is supplemented if 
necessary with pearl barley porridge—one-third 
milk. They are weaned at nine months, and after 
that live on bread and milk, baked potato, and mush 
made of coarse wheat flour dressed with cream 
and sugar. All the weaned ones eat strawberries 
lustily and are not hurt. And now I am going to 
tell something which is so natural and agreeable to 
our Community sentiment that I may not be able 
to appreciate its effect on ears outside, but I think 
everybody will own it is convenient; when one 
baby overdraws its mother’s supply, another moth- 
er is often able to feed it from her superfluity ; and 
so by love we serve one another, and the cords of 
affection are multiplied and intertwined. 


WALLINGFORD. 


—Abby B., as you all know, is of a very retiring 
disposition. She would prefer to be one of those 
“roses born to blush unseen” than have all the 
notoriety the world could give. To have any ado 
made over herself in a public way is the thing of 
all others that she would shun. About ten days 
ago she left us ona visit to Vermont. A short 
time before she was to take the train, we were all 
called down to the strawberry field. Abby con- 
gratulated herself greatly on this incident, and 
said it was very lucky, for now she could slip away 
without being seen in her long skirts and fashion- 
able bonnet. Some of us overhearing her remark 
enlisted the rest in a plan to run back to the house 
when the carriage came to the door, and witness 
her departure in state. Accordingly we all left 
our work and formed ourselves in a line each 
side the driveway from the house to the gate. We 
were as forlorn a looking set as can be imagined, 
for we had rigged ourselves tor a shower which 
seemed impending. She was very much astonished 
when she saw us, and exclaimed in her arch way, 
“Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves!” But she 
took the joke very good-naturedly, and looked very 
pretty when Mr. W., who was barefooted, stepped 
forward and assisted her into the carriage with all 


the grace of a knight of the chivalric age. Ina_ 








few days she wrote home how overcome she was 
by the performance, and how she “tried to be thank- 
ful for so much attention.” When we heard last 
evening that she was to return at Io I-2 o’clock, 
some one sportively suggested that we ought to 
have a torchlight procession in honor of the occa- 
sion. We caught at the idea, and were not long 
in making ready. Mr. Sears prepared long sticks 
of pitch-pine, each split on the end two or three 
times, with splinters inserted. We arranged that 
Martin should go to the depot for Abby, and 
George should station himself near the bridge, so 
that when Martin came there if Abby had indeed 
come, he would whistle. George hearing the 
whistle should run across the field and give the 
signal to the group that waited in the road. The 
party was disposed in two lines, one each side of 
the road, each person having a torch and match. 
When George arrived, Theodore gave the word of 
command, and it was but a moment before every 
torch was blazing. Another shrill whistle from 
Martin and the lines advanced on either. hand close 
to the side of the road. Then we sang with a wilh: 


When Abby comes marching home again, 
Hurrah! hurrah ! 

We'll give her a hearty welcome then, 
Hurrah! hurrah ! 

The men will cheer, the boys will shout, 

The ladies they will all turn out, 

And we’ll all feel gay when 

Abby comes marching home ! 


When the wagon passed forward between the lines, 
a hearty “three times three” was given, accom- 
panied with waving of torches. This the lady re- 
sponded to with a bow and wave of the hand. 
She was greatly taken by surprise, but behaved 
very gracefully, and threatened to punish us by 
giving us some maple sugar, fifty pounds of which 
she had brought in her trunk. Of course we shall 
never do so again. 


ANSWERS TO LETTERS OF INQUIRY. 


O. C., Fune 15, 1871. 

DEAR SiR:—Mr. N. hands me your letter to 
him, requesting me to reply, and to forward you 
such documents as I thought would help you to 
the information you seek. 

Allow me to call your attention to certain points 
in the publications I send herewith, which should 
be thoroughly pondered and understood by every 
one seeking to know the character and purpose of 
the Community. 

1. In the pamphlet on “Salvation from Sin” 
is presented the primary. religious foundation of 
the Community. We believe and are assured that 
the Gospel of the New Testament offers to those 
who receive it in its fullness, complete and secure 
salvation from sin in this life; and our Commu- 
nity movement in its religious aspect, is simply 
an attempt to recover and actualize in spiritual 
and temporal life this central gift of Christ to the 
world. This was the attainment of the original 
Apostolic Church. Of this attainment Paul stands 
out on the pages of the New Testament a con- 
spicuous example. 

2. In going back historically and experimen- 
tally to this original constitution of Christianity, 
we have been led into many departures from the 
doctrines, beliefs and practices of the existing 
churches. Perhaps the most conspicuous example 
of this is in the views we hold in relation to the 
Second Advent of Christ. 

3. In the series of articles in course of publica- 
tion in the CIRCULAR, entitled “ History of Com- 
munity Literature,” you may find much impor- 
tant historical information about the initial re- 
ligious experience of Mr. Noyes, the beginnings 
of the Community movement, etc. 

4. Always must it be borne in mind that the 
social principles of the Community are the direct 





outgrowth of our religious life and principles, and 
cannot be separated from them. They are to be 
judged from the stand-point of moral and spiritual 
purity which is reached through the apprehension 
of freedom from sin in Christ, and not from the 
stand-point of common, worldly morality. We do 
not quarrel with marriage, either as monogamy 
or as polygamy. It is appropriate and necessary 
in the present order of society. But we believe 
that there is a better and higher order of soci- 
ety possible to those who are prepared for it 
by fellowship with the spirit and life of Christ. 
We know by the word of Christ, Luke 20: 34, 35, 
that there is no marriage in heaven. Yet every 
consideration of reason and of the facts and_phi- 
losophy of spiritual life teaches us that those who 
“are accounted worthy to obtain that world,” 
carry with them their social and sexual natures in 
perfection. It is only the maundering of a sin- 
cursed asceticism that teaches the mutilation of 
the “image of God” as a precedent condition to 
dwelling in his presence. If, therefore, we take 
our sexual nature and passions, when purified by 
the power of Christ, into heaven with us, then 
there must be a social order there, independent of 
and above marriage, which permits the activity of 
that nature and those passions, and which tends 
ever more to supernal love and sinlessness. This 
is “the will of God” “as it is done in heaven.” 
But we are taught always to pray, “Thy will de 
done on earth, as it is in heaven.” If we pray 
with true faith—faith that believes it has what it 
asks for, and that God is more ready to give than 
we are to receive—then we shall go to work to 
actualize our prayers by so presenting ourselves 
to God’s spirit that his will can lift us up into 
the heavenly order and institutions right where 
we are independent of death. This is sim- 
ply what the Community is trying todo. We are 
justified and blessed in it, and the unity, harmony 
and social purity we have attained are witnesses 
that our faith in this direction has not been in 
vain. We find in communism of interests, prop- 
erty and affections. and in the enlargement and 
discipline of heart it requires, some of the noblest 
means and conditions of improvement in all the 
directions of which we are susceptible. 
Yours very truly, T. ds PB. 





DEAR SIR:—We appreciate the interest and 
sympathy manifested by our outside friends, to- 
ward the work given us to do, and invite their 
co-operation in whatever ways may open to them ; 
and we trust they are looking forward with us, to 
the time when Pentecostal Communities will be as 
common in civilized society as churches are now. 
But, first, there must be a period of religious re- 
vivals of the primitive type, causing the inflowing 
of the spirit and power of Paul’s resurrection-gos- 
pel, a gospel that turns man “from darkness to 
light, and from the power of Satan unto God”—a 
gospel, too, that recognizes an indwelling Christ, 
who saves those who confess him from all sin, and 
thus destroys the very root of selfishness with 
which humanity is cursed. You apparently do not 
recognize the importance of the preliminary work 
I have mentioned, and hence urge us to encourage 
the formation of Communities by those who be- 
lieve in the external advantages of close associa- 
tion. Our observation and experience convince us, 
first, that Communities like the O. C. cannot be 
made as political parties are made, by resolution 
and skill ip organization, but must grow by the devel- 
opment of an interior germ; second,: that while 
growing they require such earnest criticism as will 
foster the good elements and suppress the evil ; 
that.like colleges and other educational institutions 
they must have guides and teachers ; and it would 
be as unwise to start Communities without leaders 
fitted by experience and education to rightly guide 
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and instruct, as to organize a-college without a 
faculty of educated persons. Such leaders can be 
developed under gospel influences—we think not 
otherwise. 

We appreciate all you say respecting the advan- 
tages of Communism; and yet we are far from 
thinking that in Communities alone the evils that 
affect the world can be cured. The Bible and the 
Holy Spirit are within the reach of all, and are 
adequate to complete salvation from sin and sel- 
fishness. We would not discourage any from ex- 
pecting to realize the blessings of Communism, but 
we more and more feel like urging all to first realize 
the blessings of salvation ; and thus they will be 
prepared for Communism with its new conditions. 

G. C. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 





BY CHARLES ELLIS. 

H°”’ beautiful is the song of the nightingale ! 

Forty hot summers and forty cold winters 
have not obliterated from my memory the delight 
with which I listened to his sweet notes in the 
watches of the night, as I lay in my little 
bureau bed in a quaint old farm-house of the 
Elizabethan age, in my own county of Kent, 
England. My youthful heart was often filled with 
ecstacy. I seem now to almost hear the music 
that then so thrilled me. I can appreciate the re- 
mark of good old Izaak Walton, that “the nightin- 
gale breathes such sweet loud music out of his 
little instrumental throat, that it might make man- 
kind to think that miracles have not ceased. He 
that at midnight should hear, as I have very often, 
the clear airs, the sweet descants, the natural 
rising and falling, the doubling and redoubling of 
his voice, might well be lifted up above the earth, 
and say, Lord, what music hast thou provided for 
the saints in heaven, when thou affordest bad men 
such music on the earth?” A small wood, one- 
fourth of a mile distant from the farm-house I 
have mentioned, covered with large trees and thick 
copse, was a favorite place for the nightingales. 
There they built their nests, and poured forth 
their music at will. Seldom, however, was more 
than one heard at a time. The nightingale’s vocal 
power is considered equal to the human voice. In 
a still night he (for as a rule only the male sings) can 
be heard half a mile distant. The place of my 
nativity, Southern Kent, is, perhaps, remarkable for 
the abundance of nightingales, which are attracted 
thither by its numerous pleasant groves and vales, 
small lakes and streams. Their taste is peculiarly 
fastidious. They refuse to visit many favored 
parts of England and France. The picturesque 
crags ot Scotland never echo with their song. 
Their clear, mellow notes are never heard in the 
green vales of Ireland. And yet they are found 
in summer as far north as Siberia and Kamtschatka, 
and in winter as far south as Egypt. 


In size the nightingale is like our song sparrow 
(Melospiza melodia), as also in form. Its back, 
wings and tail are of a rich brown or cinnamon 
color; below it is of grayish brown, with lighter 
throat and abdomen: in short, a prince in the garb 
of a peasant. 

It is recorded that “when M. Gerardin hap- 
pened to saunter in the Fardin des Plantes in Paris, 
one fine spring evening, his ear was_ regaled 
with the melodious accents of two nightingales. 
He instantly returned the compliment by some 
passages of tender airs on the German flute, when 
the feathered musicians approached him, first in 
silence, but after listening for awhile, they sung in 
unison to his instrument, and soon surpassed its 
powers. On raising his key, first one-third, and 
then a whole octave, they shrunk not from the 
challenge, and acquitted themselves in such a 
style, as, by M. Gerardin’s own confession, to 
merit the palm of victory.” 





The nightingale is domesticated with difficulty, 
as it is very particular in its choice of food, which 
consists chiefly of insects and soft berries ; but 
when its domestication is accomplished, it will, 
under kind treatment sometimes produce superior 
notes, and will sing nearly the whole year, although 
in its wild state it begins to sing at mating and 
continues in full song not long after the young are 
hatched. 

The nightingale has been known to live seven- 
teen years, and to continue lively to the last, sing- 
ing as well in his teens as in early youth. 

Nightingales differ much in their power of song ; 
and it is perhaps owing to this fact that the idea 
has obtained with some that the nightingale is in- 
ferior to the American mocking-bird. Let the 
palm of song be awarded to the latter if he merits 
it; but until I have had an opportunity of hearing 
him, I must be permitted to question whether the 
Author of every good has endowed any other mem- 
ber of the feathered race with such power and rich- 
ness of song as the nightingale possesses. 





The following extracts from an article in the Revo- 
lution on “ Crazy Fashions” do not overstate the 
impressions that sensible, simple-minded folk must 
get from seeing the present style of head-gear and 
fashionable apparel. Simplicity and neatness we 
always liked and advocated; but nowadays the 
fashions are so overdone, so absurd and unnatural, 
that we would carry simplicity to absolute plainness 
and unbecomingness rather than adopt them. 
Never were we more thankful than we have been 
the present year for the revolt, obscure perhaps, 
yet successful, that the mothers of the O. C., H. A. 
Noyes, M. E. Cragin and H. H. Skinner, twenty- 
three years ago made against the empire of fash- 
ion. fe: 


A funny story is told of a stranger, a gentleman, 
who on seeing some young ladies enter a room, 
with dishevelled locks, crumpled hats, and disor- 
dered dresses, inquired the occasion of the scrim- 
mage, on the supposition that the misses had been 
too freely using their fists and nails. According to 
the anecdote, he was completely dumbfounded when 
told that they were dressed in the hight of the 
fashion. 


It is impossible to traverse Broadway or the 
thoroughfares of any large city, without meeting 
the devotees of insane fashions, or fashions made 
so by their exaggeration. This is said to be an 
American peculiarity, and one to be deplored, ow- 
ing to the wild and uncouth aspect it imparts to 
young girls, who are generally the first to run to 
extremes in all matters of dress. In days when 
Paris was the realm of the modiste, the styles 
adopted by French ladies of fashion were altered 
for the American market, so as to meet the de- 
mands of a more pronounced taste. The trains 
were elongated, the panniers enlarged, and trimming 
of a more flashy and elaborate kind substituted for 
the quieter styles worn by Europeans. 


Some of the fashions that come to us from over 
the water are absurd, but many of them have been 
rendered so by the extremes to which American 
women insist on carrying them. * ol ” 

Take, for instance, the Chatelaine braid. In- 
stead of making the best of this fashion, the worst 
of it is constantly displayed upon our streets, and 
to the excuse it offers is pinned an untidy mass of 
braids, frizzles and curls. A lady, we are informed, 
who would possess a truly fashionable head, must 
spend from ninety to one hundred and twenty dol- 
lars in braids ; and if Lady O’Luny’s epitaph were 
to be re-written, probably to the announcement 
that she was “bland, passionate, and deeply reli- 
gious,” and painted beautifully in water colors, 
would be added the fact that she was the happy 
possessor of a switch forty-four inches in length. 

The frenzied heads of some of our young women 
crowned with battered-looking gypsies, and strag- 
gling odds and ends of flowers, strongly remind us 
of the crazy Janes of the asylum, and the thought 
might suggest itself, as to whether it is safe to 
allow them to run at large, especially as the pres- 
ent mode of wearing little artless frizzles over the 
forehead gives a somewhat wild look to the eyes. 





* * The fashion of wearing trains is sense- 
less and degrading, but it holds its own with re- 
markable pertinacity. Not one woman in a hun- 
dred can wear this switching piece of cloth behind 
her with any peculiar grace. It gets into a heap, 
ties itself into knots, twists around chair-legs, tan- 
gles itself in the boots of men, and is, generally 
speaking, an unadulterated nuisance. * * The 
difficu'ty, not to say anguish which women experi- 
ence in managing this article of dress, should alone 
insure its condemnation. 

The short suit has so many genuine merits it 
cannot be easily spoiled. Everything possible has 
been done to make it practically worthless as a 
comfortable and convenient garment, but it has 
triumphed over enormities of wees, | and gro- 
tesque shapes, and is still the greatest blessing in 
the way of apparel ever granted to the sex. 





“ Absurdity and deception in respect to dress 
are not,” says a correspondent, “ practiced by the 
fair ones alone. ‘ How broad-shouldered the young 
men have grown!’ I said to myself a few days since, 
while observing my fellow-passengers on board the 
Dean Richmond. One especially attracted my at- 
tention; my suspicions were aroused, and after- 
ward, happening to rub against him in the crowd 
of passengers, I discovered the fraud that he was 
attempting to perpetrate upon me. The shoulders 
of his coat were built ont at least three inches on 
each side. I never proved the old adage that “an 
inch is a great deal on a man’s nose,” but I cer- 
tainly thought of that same old saw when I dis- 
covered that six inches from the shoulders of my 
imagined athlete left only a very puny frame.” 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 





A libel suit has been commenced against the 
Christian Union by Mrs. Victoria C. Woodhull, 
who claims that she has suffered $250,000 dam- 
ages’ by reason of allusions to her in Mrs. Stowe’s 
story published in the Union. 





Father Hyacinthe while recently in Rome, 
sought an interview with the Pope, which was re- 
fused by his Holiness. “Once the Good Shep- 
herd,” says Father Hyacinthe, “ ran after the lost 
sheep, and bore him tenderly back on his shoul- 
ders. Now the lost sheep seeks the Good Shep- 
herd—or him regarded as such—and is driven 
away. What a distance between the Gospel and 
the Vatican !” 


The Nation gives an interesting account of the 
efforts of Mr. S. P. Ruggles, a practical printer 
and an inventor of great talent and skill in me- 
chanics, to do something for the benefit of the 
blind in the way of improving their school appar- 
atus, and printing and binding their books. About 
forty years ago Mr. Ruggles became an assistant 
in the Boston Asylum for the Blind. The books 
used in the Asylum at that time, were so bulky as 
to be unwieldy, and so costly as to deprive many 
of the inmates of the ples sure and profit of reading. 
Mr. Ruggles set to work to produce for his pupils, 
books of convenient size, and so cheaply printed 
as to bring a variety of subjects within the reach 
of their readers. He soon found that in order to 
acco nplish his purpose he must invent new type, 
a new kind of paper and a new press, and not only 
to invent these, but to manufacture them and to 
make some of the instruments with which to do 
his work. With his type he was soon successful, 
though his success was not gained without some 
labor, which resulted in the production of a form 
of characters very much better adapted to the use 
of the blind than anything ever before produced. 
He next invented a press of entirely new construc- 
tion and of very great strength. This he so con- 
structed that it could be used by the pupils. To 
make a paper at once soft and flexible enough not 
to crack and break when embossed or printed in 
raised letters, and, on the other hand, so hard as 
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that the letters should not flatten down and lose 
their shape under the fingers of the readers, was 
his next work. This difficulty, after many experi- 
ments, was at last surmounted, and from that time 
this system of printing for the blind has superseded 
all others. In cartography, too, Mr. Ruggles ef- 
fected a revolution for which the blind are under 
great obligations to him. 


He now offers, after years of devotion to inven- 
tions for the benefit of this afflicted class of persons, 
to fit up a completely equipped printing establish- 
ment, supplied with every thing necessary for map 
printing as well as book printing, and with all the 
conveniences for electrotyping and stereotyping, 
and furthermore, to act as overseer and manager. 
His capacity as an inventor has made him a man 
of sufficient fortune, and the warm interest he re- 
tains in the unfortunates for whom some of his 
most successful inventions have been made, are suffi- 
cient guaranties for his ability to do all he promises. 


THE NEWS. 





Ir is announced by the London Gazette that 
the ratifications of the treaty of Washington 
were exchanged on the 17th inst., and that com- 
missioners will shortly be named to carry the 
stipulations into effect. All British subjects hav- 
ing claims against the United States are request- 
ed to prefer them within six months from the 
first meeting of the commission. 


THE cloud of war in Corea does not diminish. 
Another dispatch from Com. Rodgers has been 
received, as follows : 

Corea, Fune 23, 1871. 
To the Secretary of the Navy: 

The Coreans not apologizing for their treacher- 
ous attack, on the roth we landed at Kiang-Ko, 
took and destroyed the lower fort and the munitions 
of war found init. On the 11th we took another fort, 
and then stormed and captured the stronghold. 
Five forts have been taken. The troops which de- 


fended them are reported as numbering 11,000. 


There was desperate hand-to-hand fighting in the 
citadel. All the ordnance was destroyed, numbering 
481 pieces, principally small brass guns ; very many 
small arms and 50 flags taken. We had three 
killed. They were the gallant Lieut. McKee, who 
was first inside the citadel, killed with bullet and 
spear ; a marine named Dennis Harrahan, and a 
landsman named Seth Allen. Our nine wounded 
are all out of danger and doing well. 
Joun RopGERsS, Commodore, U. S. N. 


New York City is to have a Viaduct Rail- 
road, running through the central part of the 
city, north and south. The subscription books 
were opened on Wednesday last, and it is ex- 
pected that the stock will all be taken up with- 
in a month. Leading capitalists and business 
men of the city are at the head of the project. 


Capt. C. F. HALL sailed on Thursday, June 
29, for the Arctic regions in his vessel, the Polaris. 
His plan of travel as stated before the American 
Geographical and Statistical Society at a meeting 
held June 26th, at the Cooper Union, is brie‘ly this : 
After leaving the port of New York, he wil! sail for 
Davis Straits. Crossing Baffin Bay in a northerly 
direction, and avoiding the channel drift by keeping 
between it and the land-line, he will sail up to 
about latitude 76° and then turn due west and 
make the entrance of Jones Sound. If the state 
of the ice prevents progress in this direction, he 
will return into the Bay and sail north for Smith 
Strait and reach if possible Dr. Hayes’s winter har- 
bor, and possibly make that the basis of operations 
in reaching the North Pole. In the Spring of 
1872, with an outfit of five sledges and fifteen dogs 
and one or more portable boats and accompanied 
by ten men, he will start on his grand journey for 
the Pole. If he finds open water he will launch his 
boats. Wm. Morton, one of the few survivors of 
Dr. Kane’s party, accompanies him. In regard to 
his party, Capt. Hall declared them to be men in 
whom he had the utmost faith and confidence. 
They were men that would never desert him what- 
ever might befall him. His greatest trouble had 
been in securing the services of an astronomer, 
but this he had finally accomplished, thus making 
his scientific corps complete. 


THE corner-stone of the new State Capitol at 
Albany, was laid on the 24th of June, by Gov. 








Hoffman, assisted by the Most Worshipful Grand 
Lodge of Free Masons of New York. The con- 
course of people in attendance was large and the 
ceremonies were as imposing as the unfavorable 
weather would allow. 


The annual College Commencement season be- 
about these days. That of Yale this year will 
rendered memorable by the retirement of Pres- 
dent Woolsey after twenty-five years’ service. His 
successor has not yet been chosen. 


Dr. LANAHAN’S case is a Banquo’s ghost 
among the Methodists—it “will not down.” It 
will be remembered that the result of previous 
trials and other legal and ecclesiastical proceedings, 
was to reinstate Dr. Lanahan in his office as Assist- 
ant Book Agent. In the meantime, however, his 
charge of fraud in the management of the Book 
Concern, had not been investigated or disproved, 
and the suit against him for slander, brought by 
S. J. Goodenough, chief printer of the Concern, 
was still pending. This suit involved the proving 
or disproving some of the most important of Dr. 
Lanahan’s charges. In preparing his defense Dr. 
Lanahan applied for access to the account books 
of the concern, for the purpose of copying facts to 
sustain his charges. This he says was denied him 
by the Senior Agent, Dr. Carlton. He then ap- 
plied to the courts, for a mandamus requiring the 
delivery of the books to him. This application, 
after hearing the pleas of both sides, was refused 
by Judge Barnard. This action of Dr. Lanahan 
caused him to be subjected to another trial before 
the Book Committee, the result of which was that 
by a vote of 11 to 4 he was again suspended from 
his position as Assistant Book Agent. The charges 
against him, made by Dr. Carlton and sustained by 
this vote, were : 

“it, Disregard and contempt of the authority of the Book 
Committee and of the Agent of the Book Concern. 2. Causing to be 
copied large portions of. the books of accounts of the Concern, and 
carrying the said copies away from the establishment. 3. Causing 
extracts from said copies and pretended results of examination there- 
of by accountants, to be printed secretly, without knowledge of the 
Agent or conference with him. 4. He has threatened further legal 
p dings if his d ds are not lied with.”’ 

This action of the Book Committee, could not 
be final until passed upon by the Bishops Ames, 
Janes and Scott. Bishop Scott not having heard 
the evidence, it was decided that he should have no 
voice in the decision. Bishops Ames and Janes 
were unable to agree. The former vetoed the de- 
cision of the Book Committee and sustained Dr. 
Lanahan, while the latter sustained the action of 
the Committee. This failure of the Bishops to 
agree is regarded as a negative triumph for Dr. 
Lanahan, inasmuch as the charges against him fall 
to the ground and he is restored to the office of As- 
sistant Book Agent. The action of the Bishops is 








, final in the matter, and Dr. Lanahan cannot now be 


—— tried on these charges until the assembling 
of the General Conference, May, 1872. The elec- 
tions for this Conference, which is the supreme 
authority of the Church, have just begun. The 
case of Dr. Lanahan is expected to form one of the 
chief issues before the Conference, and hence will 
be a main issue in these elections. The whole 
Church is thus drawn into the controversy, and the 
case will probably never be settled until the alleged 
frauds of the Book Concern are thoroughly inves- 
tigated, and the rights of the Junior Book Agent to 
a knowledge of all the accounts and business of 
the Concern are fully defined. 


A SERIOUS difficulty has arisen in the Spanish — 


Cortes. The Opposition have gained such strength 
as to completely break down the party of the Gov- 
ernment and cause a resignation of the Cabinet. 
Prime Minister Serrano is attempting to form a 
new one. The Opposition consisting of Republi- 
cans and Carlists are growing in confidence and in 
unity. Indeed, the throne of King Amadeo, nev- 
er a very stable structure, would seem to be a 
quite undesirable seat just now. 


A PARTY of journalists and others _ start 
about the Ist of July, on a trip across the conti- 
nent, on the route of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road. Horace Greeley of the V. Y. Zribune, D. 
G. Croly of the World, ex-Gov. Bross of IIL, 
Charles L. Brace, and prominent journalists from 
Philadelphia and the West, will be of the party. 
They will start from the point to which the road 
is completed_in Minnesota, and push directly for 
the Pacific, which they expect to reach at Puget 
Sound in about two months. Over a thousand 
miles of this distance will be traversed in the 
saddle. Through the hostile Indian region, the 
party will be accompanied by a cavalry escort 
from the army. A great deal of new information 


about this interesting region is expected as a re- 
sult of this expedition. 





THE Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road Company, sold over 120,000 tons of coal at 
roy last week. The prices ranged from $4,35 to 
$5.36. 

THERE it a large settlement of Swedes in 
Maine, called New Sweden. Five hundred Swed- 
ish emigrants have arrived this season, and one 
thousand more will soon be there. 


PRESIDENT WHITE of Cornell has recently pre- 
sented the University with $50,000—$20,000 for a 
library, and the remainder for a house for the 
President. 


A student in a western college is so addicted to 
tardiness that he is known as “the late Mr. Tomp- 
kins.” 





The latest scientific version of parasitism, runs 
as follows : 
“* Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And these have smaller fleas, and so ad infinitum. 
The big fleas have bigger fleas upon whose backs to go on, 
And these have larger fleas, these larger still, and so on.” 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting-Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

One1pa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘“‘ New America,’’ ‘‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,” and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 

Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Price, 25 


Messrs. TruBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 





publications. 
T 
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